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Paul's Gospel and Its Antecedents 

A very discriminating discussion of sources 
in connection with the preaching of the 
Apostle Paul is put forward by Professor 
B. W. Bacon of Yale under the title "The 
Gospel Paul 'Received,'" in the January 
issue of the American Journal of Theology. 
Preliminary observations on the part of the 
writer attempt to place Paul and his 
message in a correct milieu as regards 
contemporaneous heralds of Christianity. 
Although the Pauline writings, according to 
modern scholarship of the highest repute, 
are "primary documents antedating by 
almost a generation the earliest narratives" 
of the Christian movement, it is a startling 
fact that between the Pauline and the 
Palestinian gospel — as represented by the 
synoptic writings — appears a wide diver- 
gence. The two are in substantial agree- 
ment upon the significance of baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. Yet the differences are 
remarkable. "In synoptic literature Paul's 
central theme, the message of reconciliation 
(II Cor. 5:18), dwindles to a faint echo in 
Mark 10:45 an( i 14:24- This single echo 
reappears in the Matthaean parallels to 
these verses; but it is completely obliterated 
in Luke, whose only trace of the idea occurs 
in Acts 20:28. The Pauline Jesus is the 
Isaian Suffering Servant; in the synoptics 
the Danielic Son of Man predominates. 
Even Isa. 53:4 applies in Matt. 8:17 only 
to men's physical ills. The Pauline resur- 
rection story, I Cor. 15:3-8, differs in every 
particular from the synoptic. It has differ- 
ent events, a different doctrinal standpoint, 
and different scriptural proofs. The Pauline 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus is 
absolutely unknown to synoptic tradition; 
nor is this absence compensated by the later 
divergent forms in Matthew and Luke of 
the legend of miraculous birth. Paul's 
Christology is fundamentally an incarnation 



doctrine; the synoptics is a doctrine of 
apotheosis. The synoptics depict Jesus as 
a 'prophet, mighty in deed and word 
before God and all the people,' miracu- 
lously delivered from the fate to which 
rebellious Israel consigned him, that in due 
time he may return to bring the Kingdom to 
all believers. For Paul he is the martyr- 
Messiah who 'devoted himself (Gal. 1:4) 
to save mankind from impending wrath. 
Reference to his teachings is extremely rare; 
of his mighty works there is no single 
mention. The synoptists make repentance 
the one great preliminary to salvation; 
Paul never preaches it and scarcely once 
employs the word." 

After this summing up of the differences 
between the synoptic writings and the 
message of Paul, the writer suggests that 
the action of Marcion about 138 a.d. in 
setting aside the main articles of the 
Palestinian tradition as Judaistic and in 
lauding the tradition held in the churches of 
the Pauline mission field caused, in fact, a 
turning back on the part of all the Christian 
groups toward the tradition handed down 
from "the apostles and elders at Jerusalem." 
The teaching of the "Ultra-Pauline" 
Marcion provoked a conflict which obscured 
for a time the true worth of the great 
Apostle's message. "Only later, upon 
Irenaeus and his contemporaries, did the 
task devolve of fixing the true equilibrium 
between Pauline liberalism and the con- 
servatism bred in the synagogue." 

It is to be recognized that Paul's strenu- 
ously asserted claims to direct divine 
authority are well supported by his inde- 
pendence of doctrine and of missionary 
activity, Luke to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Yet the liberalism of Paul is also 
evident in pre-Christian Jewish propaganda 
as well as in gentile Christianity. A cen- 
tury prior to Paul Alexandrian Jews were 
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busy reducing the many moral precepts of 
the Torah "to the single principle of imita- 
tion of the divine goodness and the cere- 
monial distinctions of meats to moral 
allegory." The Wisdom of Solomon and 
"Wisdom" literature generally evidence 
this. Philo, the conservative, bewails the 
liberal movement. Josephus relates laxity 
regarding circumcision. Added to this is 
the existence of the Jewish brotherhoods, 
Hypsistarii, worshipers of the Most High 
God (cf. Acts 16:17), and with all the 
features of church groups, save that dis- 
tinctively Christian. Paul " goes one better " 
than the allegorizing exegetes of Alexandria 
in the matter of reconciling the law and 
universalism. He sets forth the law as holy, 
divine, and perfect, yet withal only pre- 
paratory to Christ. For Paul the cross 
was the divine portent of a new order, and 
the special application of the doctrine of 
the cross is a distinct Pauline contribution. 
Besides all this there is a body of doctrine 
which Paul explicitly declares himself to 
have "received by tradition." This is 
sketched by Paul in I Cor. 15:1-11, and 
quoted from in I Cor. 1 1 : 23 ff . In II Cor. 3-5 
Paul alludes to the common God-given mes- 
sage of the " ministers of the new covenant " 
as a "ministry of the reconciliation." "Its 
content was the atoning death of Jesus." 
The synoptic tradition, showing little or no 
evidence of this doctrine, makes room for 
the inference that the Palestinian gospel 
dominating synoptic sources is not really 
representative as touching the central point 
of Jesus' death and resurrection. As 
regards the resurrection tradition the 
synoptic representatives gravitate away 
from the so-called "Galilean" type in I 
Cor., chap. 15, toward the "Jerusalem" type 
with its empty tomb. It is only in the 
Fourth Gospel that we find a partial return 
to the primitive doctrine of forgiveness 
through the propitiation and intercession of 
Jesus. The conception of Jesus' earthly 
ministry as held by Paul is colored by the 
ideal of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah and 



is very different from that in Mark or even 
in the other synoptists, the one with 
elements of lowliness and meekness, the 
other with its demonstrations of power. 
The doctrine of a vicarious retribution, so 
prominent in Paul, is noticeably absent 
from the Passion Story and the post- 
Calvary preaching as found in the triple 
tradition. It is not necessary to resort to a 
psychological miracle by means of which the 
reconciliation preaching sprang de novo from 
the last few days or hours of Jesus' earthly 
career. From Deutero-Isaiah, through 
Wisdom literature and the apocalyptic 
writings, the scarlet thread of vicarious 
atonement is traceable. The popular ob- 
servance by the Jews, in early Christian 
times, of Hanukka, the Feast of Purification 
and Rededication of the Temple, had as its 
central idea that of atonement made by 
martyrs whereby God was "propitiated" 
and the temple and Torah restored. And in 
sermons preached on that day — such as Sec- 
ond and Fourth Maccabees — the central 
theme is "a doctrine of atonement through 
the self-devotion of the martyrs, an atone- 
ment whereof an essential part is their 
mediation by immediate resurrection and 
glorification in the presence of God." 

It is from such ideas as these, and not 
from Levitical ceremonial, that the early 
Christian faith, as expressed in the Lord's 
Supper, derived its background; from the 
memory of heroes "who gave both their 
body and life that God might be propiti- 
ated for his people" (I Mace. 6:44). The 
preacher in Fourth Maccabees praises the 
Jewish martyrs and declares that "through 
the blood of these devout men, and the pro- 
pitiation wrought by their death, divine 
Providence, which before had inflicted evil on 
Israel, now saved it" (IV Mace. 17:18-22). 
It is from this rather than from a 
Levitical source that the antecedents of the 
gospel which Paul "received" are to be 
sought. "Shall we correct its message of 
self-devotion for the forgiveness of the 
people's sin, its doctrine of self-sanctification 
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to make propitiation and intercession for the 
people, its proclamation of a risen Lord 
'even now beside the throne of God,' its 
prayers offered in the name of 'the beloved 
Servant,' with a temple ritual no longer near 
to the hearts of the people? Or shall we 
not rather look to the religious life of the 
people of Jesus' time, their lofty heritage of 
endurance for the faith, their memorial of 
the martyrs who gave their lives for God's 
Kingdom's Sake, their feast of the 'recon- 
ciliation' of God, the feast of the 'purifica- 
tion' of temple and nation ?" 

Christianity's Fntnre 

Over against the picture of English Non- 
conformity with its outlook upon the life of 
today it may be instructive to set an Ameri- 
can sketch of world-conditions as related to 
Christianity. This latter bears the title, 
"Wanted — An Adequate Exponent of Chris- 
tianity," and is written by O. E. Goddard, of 
Galveston, Texas, for the Methodist Review, 
January, 1917, a quarterly magazine of 
southern Methodism. If the English Dis- 
senter finds a solution for modern problems 
in the preaching of "salvation within the 
church," the American Methodist practi- 
cally ignores the very name that might sug- 
gest ecclesiastical limitation and discovers 
for East and West a unifying and organiz- 
ing force in the message of the risen Christ. 
"Give the non-Christian the living Christ, 
and let him hold on to all he has that does 
not contradict that," is the verdict of Mr. 
Goddard. 

The writer is led to this conclusion partly 
by incidents connected with summer-school 
lecturing. In a theology class last summer 
the question was raised: "Is the Roman 
Catholic church of today an adequate ex- 
pression of Christianity ?" This received a 
negative answer. In spite of the moral 
earnestness of many Roman Catholics, the 
papal claims, the abuses of the priesthood 
and the confessional, and similar defects 
mark the organization as inadequate. At 
the same summer session a similar query 



was raised regarding Protestantism in its 
present form. At first affirmative responses 
came rapidly, but after a serious discussion 
a regretful negative came to be deemed 
necessary in this case also. (1) The very 
name Protestant, implying as it does a 
negation of Romanistic claims, is meaning- 
less in view of Christian enterprise toward 
the conquering of lands unacquainted with 
such phenomena as presented by Refor- 
mation struggles. "United Protestantism 
will need a name that embodies that for 
which united Protestantism will stand — 
some term that will need no apology 
wherever we may go, some term that bristles 
with the positiveness and aggressiveness that 
we shall have to have before we gain uni- 
versal dominion." (2) The creeds of the 
different denominations are not germane to 
the program of world-wide Christian con- 
quest. All of them bear the birth-marks 
of a conflict with so-called heresy. None of 
them appear to have been born in the 
throes of agony for universal dominion. 
Even today we have made little progress 
beyond the stage. Let a pan-Protestant 
assemblage be called and asked to subscribe 
unanimously to a particular tenet of any 
of our leading denominations such as that of 
infant baptism. Such a proceeding would 
evoke a pandemonium. Yet it is comfort- 
ing to feel that the tendency to form separate 
religious bodies, which began with such 
velocity in the Reformation, reached its 
maximum a half-century since, and now we 
see the pendulum swinging toward the merg- 
ing of denominations. From the first begin- 
nings of Christianity its environment has 
seriously obstructed adequate expression. 
Foes external and internal have menaced the 
life of the churches. It is only in the modern 
period with the coming of civil recognition 
that Christianity finds favorable conditions 
for the setting forth of itself in universal 
world-conquering terms. Today "we need 
an open mind that will make us willing to 
be stripped of all unnecessary impedimenta. 
We need to agree upon a few vital, elemental, 
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fundamental truths, and go out for universal 
dominion." The matter of unification is 
not as easy as many well-meaning folk are 
disposed to think. It cannot be done by 
bringing all other denominations within the 
one we feel best suited to our own individual 
notions. Yet in all the abortive efforts so 
far undertaken there lies the promise of a 
solution for the problem of unity. Every 
vital idea in some way evolves an organism 
for its expression and perpetuation. The 
regally vital idea of a closer fellowship 
among God's people must move through its 
ever-increasing influence today to some 
form of unity — federated or otherwise — of 
love, purpose, and sympathy which will fur- 
nish an adequate expression of Christianity. 

Nonconformity and Its Ontlook 
in England 

Bernard L. Manning, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, writes an article entitled "A 
Dissenter's Apologia" in the Constructive 
Quarterly for December, 1916, which in a 
lively fashion depicts the light and shade of 
Free church life and thought in England. 
Evil days appear to have come upon 
Dissent. In politics, in philanthropy, in 
actual Christian propaganda, denomina- 
tional concerns appear to interest an ever- 
narrowing circle. "The Y.M.C.A. threatens 
to oust the missionary societies." The war 
is bringing conditions that challenge the 
Free churches. Does Nonconformity stand 
today for "anything that is vital, essential, 
eternal" ? The writer goes on to inquire as 
to what is distinctive at present in Dissent, 
(i) In architecture the fashion has changed 
from the chapel perhaps even named after a 
public house— like the Red Lion Street 
Chapel — certainly always easily distinguish- 
able from the buildings of the established 
church, "to a building which is as bad an 
attempt to copy mediaeval Gothic archi- 
tecture as the highest of high churches 
across the street." (2) In public worship 
Dissenters now use fonts and lecterns and 
ritual and fore-shortened sermons in a very 



Anglican fashion. (3) In conduct the old 
and straitened standards of character are 
laid aside as "narrow" and superstitious. 
"The ban has been removed from novels and 
the theatre, from dancing and whist." It is 
urged that nineteenth-century Noncon- 
formity "preserved public spirit, fostered 
political freedom, maintained intellectual 
liberty, and defied a renascent feudalism." 
Admitting all this to be true, it may now be 
shown that (1) Dissent is no longer neces- 
sary to the performance of these public 
services and (2) the need for such services is 
now no more present. Dissent in the Vic- 
torian period provided most eager workers 
in social and philanthropic causes. Since 
then the Established church has developed 
a social conscience and "the fact that a man 
is interested in humanitarian work is no 
longer a reason for his being a Dissenter." 
In the country life of the nineteenth century 
the chapels served as rallying-points " for all 
men with a mind of their own, who were 
resolved not to sell their souls and bodies to 
the squire and the parson." Now the 
squire may himself be a weathly Dissenter. 
The chapel is not now necessary as a protest 
against Victorian feudalism. 

Yet, in spite of all this, Dissent does 
really stand for something real and vital. 
It stands for the church, not of the Anglican 
Establishment, but of God; the Holy 
Catholic church and "not a spiritual shadow 
of the state." "The world, the nation, and 
the parish are vain, temporary things; the 
church is eternal, foreordained before all 
worlds. The church is not the world 
organized for religious purposes, it is God's 
dynamite to destroy the world." This, the 
original meaning of Nonconformity, still 
holds today. The war has shattered the 
notion of the gradual evolution of the highest 
life. Devotion to our own nation, devotion 
to a common humanity, will not save us. 
The supernatural church, "the New Jeru- 
salem that lieth four square, descending 
out of heaven from God," this only will 
save us. " Outside the church — no salvation." 



